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ABSTRACT 

The vork-study prograa at Monterey Peninsula College 
was evaluated through questionnaires distributed to students ia the 
prograa and to their supervisors. In particular, the issues involved 
in vork*study education as related to disadvantaged students were 
ezaained. Analysis of the questionnaire data revealed that the 
work-study students felt that they were gaining skills and were 
learning. They expressed the need for aore training and opportunity 
to learn, and felt that supervision was iaportant to their working 
experience. The need for aore inforaation and counseling froa the 
Placeaent Office was also indicated by the students, supervisors felt 
that they were providing training and that the students had good 
attitudes and work habits. The aajor probleas as seen by the 
supervisors were the students* attendance and punctuality. Soae 
supervisors felt that they should offer better training and 
counseling and that they needed aore inforaation on the students and 
on the work-study procedures. Most eaployers felt that the prograa 
was providing a learning experience for the students as well as 
financial aid end that it was aiding the eaployer by supplying 
aanpower. Soae supervisors felt the students were not properly 
activated and indicated probleas existed with hours and allocationts 
of work-study students. (Copies of the student Questionnaire and 
Supervisor* s Questionnaire are provided.) (DB) 
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CIJI^TER I 
INTRODUCTION 

STATEMENT OF STUDY 

In 1964, Congress enacted the Economic Opportunity Act, 
Public Law 88-452 to stimulate and promote the part-time employ- 
ment of students from lov/-income families who were in meed of 
Income to pursue courses of study at institutions of higher 
education. Monterey Peninsula College is a participant in the 
Federal Work-Study Program born out of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. This study will attempt to examine the Federal Work-Study 
Program at Monterey Peninsula College, We hope to take a look 
at the program and its premises and to examine the program in 
light of objectives set by the M.P.C, Placement Office and 
approved by the Special Services Administration of the school. 

In 1971, the job placement aspect of the Work-Study 
Program was examined and reorganized. Previous to this time 
student work study job openings were assigned to various depart- 
ments on campus. This limited the number of job opportunities 
available to students since the number of job positions assigned . 
to departments was based on the amount of money provided by 
the federal government to M,P,C, Students had to meet the job 
requirements set by the various departments or they were unable 
to obtain employment in spite of the fact that they had qualified 



for financial aid. Since supervisors expected the work-study 
students to have few skills the majority of jobs were menial. 
Few supervisors thought in terms of training and equipping 
students with skills. In the reformulation of the Work-Study 
Program in Fall, 1971, the Placement Office became the 
functional focus for development for work-study employment 
opportunities. Work-study monies were now assigned directly 
to students and employers or potential supervisors were asked 
to submit job orders to the Placement Office. Work-study 
students were then exposed to these job orders and after a 
counseling session with a Placement Officer or his representa- 
tive they made a job selection. 

The author believes that this step along with a great 
amount of job development has improved the Work-Study Program 
for both the benefit of students and job supervisors. This study 
will examine what the supervisor and students are receiving 
from the program with regards to the objectives of the program 
and their individual needs. The examination will analyze the 
success of the placement function at Monterey Perinsula College 
with respect to the Federal Work-Study Program. 

M.P.C. has assumed through this program that working 
is an educational experience which is capable of providing 
students with skills and personal growth. The work serves also 
as a counseling function in that it often provides students 
with self-respect and experience which adds to their education. 
The program participants are most often those students 



that have the most difficulty in finding employment. The 
work-study job may be their first job and the majority are 
from low-income backgrounds. This study will examine the 
Monterey Peninsula College Work-Study Program in light of 
its responses in providing students with employment that helps 
them acquire skills and also examines student and supervisors 
satisfaction. 

The author believes that the Work-Study Program provides the 
low-income student with an opportunity to achieve the goals 
of obtaining skills and personal growth. Furthermore, he feels 
that this is erhanced when the student is treated as an intelli- 
gent human with the potential to ms.ke important decisions for 
himself in the job selection process. 

The general premise of the Program is that low income stu- 
dents can attend college, work, and graduate. This means that 
the students must maintain progress toward the goal of graduating 
while carrying a strong academic load. Quite often the student 
is from an educationally deprived background, yet is asked to 
work fifteen to twenty hours per week while attending school. 

Generally, Federal Work-Study Programs are evaluated on 
the bases of retention rates and grade point averages. While 
these factors show that the Work-Study Program is functioning 
adequately across the nation, fewer studies refer to developing 
work attitudes and on-the-job learning which takes place among 
work-study students. The M.P.C. Work-Study Program holds that 
8tudv.nts should be equal partners in the employee-employer 



relationship and that students' job situations should take 
their needs into consideration. 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The author has been with the Work-Study Program, as Place- 
ment Officer, since the inception of its current approach in 
methods. He has found that low-income students are generally 
criticized for their work habits and attitudes as well as lack 
of work skills. This may be the result of a number of factors 
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including lack of maturity on the part of students, lack of skills 
or work history, racism on the part of supervisors or students, 
and possibly the general attitude of blaming a particular group 
for ouo*s own fault. In this respect we are referring to manage- 
ment problems on the part of supervisors. At the same time 
Work-Study Programs have been viewed as creating situations 
where individuals are given money irrespective of their per- 
formances on the job. Comments are also common that work-study 
students are not as responsible as the majority of students. 
Usually the criticisms of the Work-Study Program do not 
deal with the real issues involved since the program is designed 
to assist low-income students obtain needed money to pursue 

« 

their education. It also provides these students With an 
opportunity to develop general work skills and attitudes as well 
as vocational skills. It places the student in a working environ- 
ment which he may never have experienced before. On the other 
side, it supplements supervisors work force through the use of 
student help. Since the Work-Study Program also expects stu- 



dents to have a choice in the selection of their job sights, 
it hopes to assixre that the student interest and participation 
in his or her job situation will be at a maximum. The author 
believes that these are important issues in the Work-Study 
Program and will attempt to prove that they are enhanced by 
allowing students to become equal partners in the work-study 
agreement. Thus, he feels that the research will justify this 
approach to the placement of work-study students. 

The research will examine the attitudes of supervisors 
who have worked with work-study students toward the student 
and towsxd the program. It will, also, examine students* and 
supervisors? satisfaction with the program and will inquire 
about the training and skill development of the students. 
Also, the study will seek responses to evaluate the Placement 
Office, It will look for programmatic problems which may be 
alleviated through implementation of new program components. 
The study will analyze participant responses to evaluate the 
M,P,C, Work Study Program in order to make recommendations for 
revisions or change. The author believes that the basic 
approach of the program and its general functioning will be 
justified in light of the program objectives and the partici- 
pants responses, 
IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 

Jobs have always been an important , part of the college 
scene in the eyes of both students and the. community, "I'm 
working my way through college," is a statement which typi- 



cally draws a great deal of respect. At the same time and 
especially in this day and age, it is important that students 
utilize their learning abilities in the acquisition of skills 
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which will help them bridge the gap from campus to community. 
Jobs provide students with financial aide to ensure progress 
through school. Over one-haU of the people currently attending 
Monterey Peninsula College are employed either part- or full- 
time. For many students a job is a source of direct satis- 
faction and tangible rewards. It furnishes the symbolic inde- 
pendence that self-help encourages. In addition, it provides 
students with short range goals outside of the immediate 
academic environment. Thus, it provides an opportunity for 
success in meeting those short-range goals. 

For many work-study students, college means confronting 
and absorbing a new set of priorities and personal values as 
well as a new view of the world around. This view should 
logically include the working world. A part-time on- or off- 
campus job could be one of the significant elements in giving 
a socially disadvantaged or unsupported student a clear under- 
standing of college and one of the directions college leads. 
This is best facilitated if the work situation is relevant in 
bringing about an effective use of student potential and 
creates a situation which asks him. to improve. Employment 
in this sense can emphasize independent accomplishment. 

William E. Toombs, "Campus Jobs and the College Work- 
Study Program," Financial Aid News , p. 2. 



studies have found that job situations along with an 

educational program can encourage low income students to stay 

in school.^ Also, employment studies indicate that low-income 

students aspirations and motivation as well as attitudes toward 

3 

work are enhanced by work exposure. 

The Economic Opportunity' Act of 1964 was a vast ambitious 
program applied as a wide frontal attack to break the barriers 
binding many of our citizens to poverty or near poverty. 
Public Law Part C, provides for the Federal Work-Study 

Program. This program has often been evaluated in terms of 
retention rates and grade point studies. The author hopes to 
evaluate it on the basis of what it does for the total student 
and how it functions at Monterey Peninsula College. The M.P.C. 
program^hould be encouraging skill growth and the growth of 
individuajr^esponsibility needed to live as citizens in our 
democracy. 

The Federal Work-Study Program at Monterey Peninsula 
College affects over 200 potential workers in a academic year 
and approximately 65 supervisors. One measure of importance 

^Philip E. Weil, "The Holding Power of a Work-Study High 
School for Dropouts," Dissertation Abstracts , 32:1-2 A, p. oe^. 

^Stanley Schneider, Ed.C. "The Effect of Work-Study Pro- 
grams on Certain Student Behaviors," Dissertation Abstracts, 
32:7-6 A, p. 3^64.; also, Donald Lee Thompson, "An Analysis of 
the Effects of a Short-Term Work Exposure, Counseling, and 
Vocational Guidance Programs on the Attitudes, Motivation and 
Aspirations of Disadvantaged Students," Dissertation Abstracts, 
32:3-4 A, p. 1370. 
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is that the government saw fit to invest over $100,000 in th'e 
Monterey Peninsula College program last year. Two M.P.C, 
staff people, a Financial Aide Officer and a Placement Officer 

ft 

devoted a good portion. of their time to insure that the pro- 
gram worked effectively. 

The Monterey Peninsula College program has developed a 
large number of job options for work-study students. Students 
can select from these job options or. work in the development 
of a new job for themselves. This is different from the pro- 
cedure used in the majority of the Work-Study Programs across 
the country. It takes the Work-Study Program beyond the federal 

9 

guidelines and provides the addition of student input. This 
concept hopes to introduce the students to a responsible" role 
in the supervisor -employee relationship. It assumes that 
students are capable, will learn from employment, and attempts 
• to allow them to choose the employment situation which best suits 
their needs. At the same time, the program works in providing 
students with jobs and attempts to satisfy supervisor needs, 
with regard to student help. The author believes that stu- 
dents are receiving a great deal of training, are satisfied 
with the work environment, are developing skills, 'ondergoing 
personal growth, and satisfying curiosities and interest. This 
study will examine the Work-Study Program at M.P.C. in light of 
the importance of the above factors and its ability to meet 
them. The outcome of the study will lead to improved pro- 
gramming for the M.P.C. Work-Study Program. 

-8- 



EXPLAMATIO!: OF Ti'.E FEDERAL WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

The statutory authority for the Federal College Work-Study • 
Program was authorized by Title I, Part C of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, Public Law d8-452 as amended. This has since 
been amended in I965, 196? and 1972. The purpose of the College 
Work-Study Porgram is to expand part-time employment opportunities 
for students, particularly those from low-income families who are 
in need of part-time employment in order to pursue studies in 
institutions of higher education. Federal grants are made to 
institutions to enable them to create student jobs. The* insti- 
tutions may arrange for the employment of its student at the 
institutions or for work in the public interest for a public or 
private non-profit organizations. 

The institution of higher education is responsible for the 
day to day operation of the program including job development, 
selection of students, placement and supervision of students, 
payment of students* salaries, maintenance of records and the 
preparation of required reports. Administrative guidelines for 
the program are developed by participating institutions to reflect 
the institution's organization and procedures. Since the student 
often receives more than one type of financial aid, while attend- 
ing college, Work-Study must be coordinated with regards to the 
operations of other student aid programs. The federal share of 
compensation of students employed in the College Work-Study Pro- 
gram is B0j5, The college is responsible for the remaining share 
which is referred to as the institutional share, A regional 
Office of Education is responsible for auditing the program. The 
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College Work-Study Branch, Division of Studer.t Financial Aide 
in Washington, is responsible for the general administration of 
the program, including the development of policy and program 
material and final award of grants to schools. 

The college is responsible for the selection of students 
and their employment under the federal program. The student must 
meet these r-quirements; he or she must; (1) be in need of the 
earning of su'^h employment iri order to pursue a course of study 
at the institution; (2) be capable of maintaining good standings 
in a course of study while employed under the program; (3) be 
accepted for enrollment as at least a half-time student at the 
institution; and (4) be a national of the United States or in the 
United States for other than a temporary purpose with the inten- 
tion of becoming a permanent resident of the United States, or a 
permanent resident of the Tiust Territories of the Pacific Islands. 
A student whose parents' income falls in the low-income group must • 
be given preference for emploinnent under the Federal Work-Study , 
Program. To accomplish this, institutions must identify students 
from low-income families and off ar college work-study employment 
first to these students. After this, employment may be offered 
to those who are in need. Any student whose parents have a com- 
bined yearly income of $3200 or less or whose parents qualify as 
welfare recipients is considered from a low-income family. For 
income levels above this figure, the institution allows for addi- 
tional dependents and considerations are taken into account which 
include extenuating family circumstances, cost of living variations, 
and family assets. A student who is independent of family financial 
support may not be considered as coming from a low-income family 

-10- 



unless the family income level falls in that group. The student 
may, however, qualify for employment under the program on the 
basis of his or her own needs. 

Once the student's financial needs are assessed he or 
she is allocated a financial aid package which is usually made 
up of a number of different financial aid programs. If the 
student's financial aid allotment includes federal work-study 
monies, he or she must work to earn these monies. The amount 
which the student is to earn is stipulated and the student is 
generally assigned to a job which is held until the College 
Work-Study allocation has beer earned. The wage rate for a 
particular job should be a function of its duties and respon- 
sibilities, and the duties and responsibilities determine the 
skills and abilities needed to perform the. job. Another criteria 
which is used for establishing the wage rate* of a particular 
work-study student is the prevailing rate at which persons with 
the particular skills and ability needed are paid in the local 
area for doing similar work. Students can average no more 
than 20 hours work per week while school is in session, and can 
work no more than 40 hours in any one week during vacation 
periods or any other time when school is in session. 

Students may work off-campus if an off-campus agreement 
is arranged between the college and an off-campus agency. In 
this case, the agency pays the 20?S generally charged to the 
institution and also may pay administrative costs. 

Work provided under the College Work-Study Program must 



not Include political involvement. That is, the work must 
not involve any partisan or non-partisan political activity 
associated with a candidate or contending faction or group 
running for election for a public or party office. It must 
also not provide any activity involving transportation of 
voters to polls or similar assistance connected with any election, 
and it must not involve any voter registration activity. 

The college work-study positions must be free of religious 
involvement including the instructional operation or maintenance 
of any or part of any facility that would be used for sectarian 
instruction or as a place of religious worship. 

The College Work Study Program encourages work which pro- 
. vides accomplishments in the public interest. The federal 
government also encourages that individual programs develop 
innovative and exciting ways of employing their students. 

The objectives of the Monterey Peninsula College Work- 
Study Program for 1973-74 were to: (1) provide training and 
educational experience for low-income students by finding them 
jobs which relate to their majors and/or interest} (2) provide 
Income for low-inome students} (3) counsel students in job 
and career choices through interviews and referral to Monterey 
Peninsula College counseling staff} and (4) provide employers 
or supervisors with student help. Two hundred and three 
different stud ents were provided with a work-study allocation 

and Wefe: ^^Ld ± '.tlf^^'^^L^/ "ealth. Education 



over the past academic year. A large number of these students 
chose not to work or dropped out of school for a variety 
of reasons. Also, a large number obtained jobs outside of 
their work-study employment and thus, forfeited their work- 
study allocation. 

Administrative guidelines for the Work-Study Program at 
M.P.C. are developed by the Financial Aid and Placement Officer 
under the direction of the Associate Dean of Student Personnel. 
Operational responsibilities are shared by the Financial Aid 
Officer, Placement Officer, students* supervisors and the Fiscal 
Officer. The Financial Aid Officer maintains liaison with the 
Office of Education, applies for federal work-study funds, 
developes guidelines and procedures for the selection of the 
'Students under federal regulations and docuiflents and deter- 
mines the actual college work-study allocations. The Placement 
Officer develops work-study positions on or off-campus, inter- 
views and screens students for placement, negotiates off-campus 
work-study agreement, provides work-study students with job 
counseling, maintains liaison with the employers and supervisors 
of work-study students, places students in jobs and conducts 
follow-up of placements. Supervisors* responsibilities include 
final selection of the student for the job, adequate super- 
vision and training for work-study students, providing infor- 
mation as needed for follow-ups, insuring that students' work 
hours are adequately kept and their time cards turned into the 
Business Office in time for the students to receive payment 
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on schedule, and terminating students when necessary. In 
addition, off-campus employers using work-study students under 
a work-study agreement with M.P.C. must pay to the college 

of the student salaries plus 10^ for additional payroll cost 
The 20JJ covers the amount of money which the college uses to 
match federal funds for the work-study student. The Fiscal 
Officer maintains accounting records including the federal and 
institutional contributions, administrative expenses, off -campus 
and federal contributions to work-study agreements, compensation 
to students, withholding for federal taxes or social security, 
and assists the Financial Aide Officer in preparation of fiscal 
reports. 

In order for students to be allocated financial aide, 
they must make application with the Financial Aide Officer. 
The Financial Aide Officer then reviews his or her . financial 
situation and makes a determination of student need. When 
an applicant is qualified for the Work-Study Program he or she 
is then referred to the Placement Office fof-^©lj^,c;>»ii8diing and 
placement. 

The Placement Office seeks jobs from potential supervisors 
through publicity, correspondence and personal contact. Poten- 
tial supervisors make application for work-study students 
ohrough an application form which asks for job title, descrip- 
tion, needed skills, and hours per week a job requires. When 
the work-study student comes to the placement office he is 
counseled and interviewed. The topics covered are: the 
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Work-Study Program, the responsibilities of a work-study job-, 
and student job interest. These are explored by taking into 
account factors such as the student's major, job experience, 
and occupational goals. Pay rates and number of hoiuc^s a stu- 
dent can work are also discussed, as is the number of weeks the 
student will be able to work before his work-study allocation 
is used up. The student then looks through . the applications 
for work study help supplied by supervisors. If the student 
cannot find a job which suits or maximizes his or her capabilities, 
the Placement Officer attempts to develop a job for the student. 
This may be done through personal " contact by either the Place- 
ment Officer or the student with a potential employer. An 
agreement is then reached between the potential supervisor, 
^Placement Office and the student as to the student's job 
responsibilities. Oftentimes training is needed, and arranged. 
Follow-up is maintained through personal contact, student 
assistants, and follow-up questionnaires which are sent out 
a few times each -;emester to supervisors and students. 
METHOD OF STUDY 

The author has chosen action research for the basic 
methodology of this study in examining the Work-Study Program 
at Monterey Peninsula College. Action research emphasizes 
the involvement teachers and staff in problems important 
in their every day working situations. It has as one of its 
primary goals, the in-service training and development of 
the program even though it may add to the acquisition of general 
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knowledge in the science of education. Basically, it is 
research carried out by a person who feels a need for the • 
results and is in a position to translate the results into 
action in his working situation,^ 

The steps in action reserach are not different than those 
in the other types of research methodology. The author has 
to identify problems, review literature, establish research 
procedures, and analyze data as he would in any type of research. 
The questions he formulates for his questionnaire are general 
questions since he is seeking knowledge for general program 
improvement. Specifics are avoided in many cases because 
they lead to specific answers which may tell him about only 
a specific problem, leaving out of context the whole of a 
program situation. Generalizations can be extended from 
this study to a large population or to other Work-Study Programs, 
but the conclusions reached here are best justified within the 
Work-Study Program at Monterey Peninsula College. 

The author has conducted studies of the M.P.C. Work- 
Study Program in two previous years. These studies, however, 
have not been as thorough as the present study. Research 
procedures were less stringent and the data analyzed was not 
as extensive. Also, much less time was spent in evaluations 
of supervisors attitudes. 

Walter R. Borg, Educational Research , p. 313. 
Pract^f ;p.^l4'?^!'^' ^^tion Research to Improve School 
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In this examination data was collected from questionnaires 
distributed to students and supervisors. In order to check 
the validity of the questionnaires they were used on a random 
sample of the student population to be studied before being 
used on the entire population. Due to time factors this was 
not possible to do with the supervisor questionnaires. The 
questions were constructed by the Placement Officer with the 
assistance of four work-study students. These students, as part 
of their work-study assignment, were employed to help conduct 
the study of their fellow students and the program. Their 
assistance in helping design the questionnaire came after 
training sessions in program objectives, program functioning, 
systems analysis, and the functioning of the V/ork-Study Program 
at M.P.C, They were then trained in interviewing and statis- 
tical analysis of general responses. At this point question- 
naires were distributed. The survey staff consisting of the 
above students and the author contacted every program partici- 
pant at the time of the survey. One hundred percent response 
was obtained from the work-study students and 72^ of the super- 
visors responded. Students who were not working or who had 
dropped out of school were not contacted. Although important 
in the . functioning of this program, this study is more concerned 
with those students who participated in employment and their 
supervisors. 

The large percent of student responses were insured by 
the survey staff setting up^ table outside the Business Office 
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the day the students were to be paid for work performed during 
the previous month. Checks were held until the questionnaires 
were completed. The responses to this procedure seemed cheer- 
ful and helpful after the purpose of the questionnaire had 
been explained. The author assumes that responses were honest 
since the confidentiality of the responses were assured by 
an elaborate system which is explained in the cover letter 
of the questionnaire''' and the student peers used as surveyors 

« 

probably lessened the feelings of bureaucracy and authority 
which sometimes results from such programs. 

The surveyors delivered the supervisors* questionnaires 
directly to the supervisors. They explained the study and let 
the supervisor know that they would be available to pick up 
the study within a few days. The student questionnaires 
attempted to discover information about how students felt they 
were benefiting from their employment, disappointments with 
their employment, things that they liked about their jobs, 
ways their jobs could be improved, how they were trained and 
how it could have been improved, how their supervisors helped 
them, and the quality of counseling and information which was 
received from the Placement Office. The work-study supervisor 
questionnaires asked the supervisors to state the skills stu- 
dents needed for their jobs and the skills which the students 
lacked. It also asked that the supervisors examine students 

'See attachment 1. 
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learning due to their jobs, student performance, student 
training, the emplo^rer-employee relationship, how that rela- 
tionship could be improved, and the student attitude toward 
the supervisors. We also asked that the supervisors examine 
the information and assistance received from the Placement 
Office and to state their attitudes about the V/ork-Study 
Program in general. 



CHAPTER II 
SURVEY OF RELATED LITERATURE 

The related literatxire reviewed by the author in this 
examination of Work-Study Program generally fell into five 
categories. These were: (1) explanations of Work-Study Programs; 

(2) effects of work-study exposure on disadvantaged students; 

(3) managerial relations with disadvantaged work groups; (4) 
examinations of work-study students and programs; and (5) grade 
studies of work-study students. 

We have attempted to gleen the best information out of 
that which we were able to find. This is primarily true in 
the first category dealing with explanation of V/ork-Study 
programs, A number of the studies found in this area were 
repetitive and all spoke in some measure or another about 
program structure. Very little of the literature we examined 
in the other areas is not reviewed, 
EXPLANATIONS OF THE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

The author has selected what he believed to be the four 
best articles in this area. The first, authored by Charles 
Savitzky in Clearing House , is titled "WTP & EOA: The 
Educational Challenges of Current Anti-Poverty Programs," 
Basically, it views work-study as being an attack on the causes 
and effects of poverty. Written in 1965, Mr, Savitzky believed 
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that the Federal Work-Study Program was aimed at and would 
bring the economically disadvantaged person in the mainstream 
of our education system. 

The next article is an address by Peter Mousolite to 
admissions counselors. He explored the importance of good 
counseling in the V/ork-Study Program and the need for leader- 
ship in developing off-campus employment. He also stressed 
using work-study students in social services to serve as examples 
to other students. Lastly, he felt that education was being 
challenged Dy the times and programs like Work-Study, and must 
adapt to meet the needs of all students.^ 

William E. Toombs of Drexel Institute of Technology pre- 
sented a paper at the College School Service Financial Aid 
workshop in June. 1966 titled "Campus Jobs aijd the College 
Work-Study Program." He stressed the importance of work in 
the development of character and self-respect, Mr, Toombs 
felt that this development would be enhanced by follow-up of 
job placements of work-study students. He viewed the Work- 
Study Program as one v/hich. must, exist in a variety of places 
and settings. That is, the program had to involve counseling, 
testing, advising, and should generally be supported by all 
of the areas in the personnel services of the school. He saw 

"Charles Savitzky, "WTP & EOA: The Educational Challenges 
of Current Anti-Poverty Programs," Clearing^ House , p, 155, 

^Peter S. Mousolite, "The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964: The College Work-Study Program," The American Associ - 
ation of ColleF,G3 for Teacher Education Yearbook , pp. 130^53 » 
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the* V/ork-Study Program os having elements which took it beyond 
financial aid.-^^ 

The last article in this category which we will examine 
is by Edward Babbush in the Journal of Colle.Bie Student Per- 
sonnel , He also believed that the V/ork-Study Progiam went 
beyond financial aid, Kr, Babbush held that it provided stu- 
dents with work experience and a means of avoiding loans and 
indebtedness. He also believed that V/ork-Study was one of the 
best thought out of the anti-poverty programs. It enables a 
segment of our society to enter, school and obtain marketable 
skills,, thus augmenting the effective use of our nation's 
human resources. "^"^ 

Generalizing from the above studies we can state that: 
(1) the Federal College Work-Study Program attempts to attack 
the causes and effects of poverty by using the educational 
system and providing .employment; . (2) it is important that 
Work-Study receive support from the entire range of services 
within an educational institution; (3) "good" counseling and 
the development of worthwhile employment is important to V/ork- 
Study success; and (4) work experience ard skill development 
are important aspects of the Work-Study Program. 

■^^William E. Toombs, "Campus Jobs and the College Work- 
Study Program," Financial Aid News , p. 2. 

11 . . 

H. Edward Babbush, "The Work-Study Program in Action," 

Journal of College Student Personnel , pp. 271-274. 
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EFFECTS OF WORK-^STUDY EXPOSURE ON DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

A number of studies have been written with regards to 
work exposure on the general population and a smaller number 
have been written with specific regard to disadvantaged stu- 
dents. The author was unable to find any studies in this 
area which dealt specifically with the Federal Work-Study 
Program, He did, however,, find three studies from which some 
generalizations may be .drawn. 

The first study was by Donald Thompson at West Virginia 
University. Doctor Thompson analyzed the effects of a ten- 
week work exposure, counseling, and vocational guidance pro- 
gram on the attitudes, motivation and aspirations of disad- 
vantaged high school students.. The findings indicated that 
the program had a significant effect in raising the subject's 
level of need for . achievement,, occupational and educational 
aspiration, and positive changes in self-concept. 

The next study was by Stanley Schneider at the University 
of New Mexico examining the effects of work-study programs 
on certain student behaviors. Docotr Schneider wished to 
prove that work-study programs do not change the character- 
istics of the potential dropout. The study took place in 
12 

^ nu^°^^i^ Thompson, Ed.D., "An Analysis of the Effects 
of a Short-Term Work Exposure, Counseling, and Vocational 
Guidance Programs on the Attitudes, Motivation and Aspirations 
of Disadvantaged. High School Students." Dissertation Abstracts . 
13 .. " 

Stanley Schneider, Ed.D., "The'Effect of Work-Study 
Programs on Certain Student Behaviors," Dissertation Abstracts . 
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North Babylon, Mew York, where a general work-study program 
known as the School to Employment Program and two cooperative 
programs, the Industrial Cooperative Program and Distributive 
Education Program, were selected and examined, A control 
group of students having some of the characteristics of the 
potential dropout was selected. The findings indicated that 
the following chara-^t eristics of work-study program students 
changed as compared to the students of the control group: 
positive attitudes towards school, participation in extra- 
curricular activities, participation in class projects, and 
attendance. The students of the work-study programs showed 
positive changes in a number of characteristics but did not 
change significantly in level of confidence when compare! to 
students of the control group, A change, which did occur, 
involved parents* attitude towards school. More interest on 
the part of the parents toward school and toward the programs 
after the students had been in the programs for a period of 
time developed. Thus the study proved Doctor Schneider's 
hypothesis null. 

Doctor Philip Weil at Rutgers University studied the hold- 
ing power of a work-study high school for dropouts, The 
main focus of his research was to investigate factor? related 
to the holding power of the Education Center for Youth, an 
ungraded work-study high school in Newark, Hew Jersey, The 

-^^Philip E. V/eil, Ed,D,, "The Holding Power of a Work- 
Study High School for Dropouts," Dissertation /V::stracts, 
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retention rate at the center was compared with the holding 
power of another Newark high school, The Central Evening 
Adult High School, whose student body consisted mostly of 
school dropouts. Much of this study does not relate to the 
current study in which v/e are now engaged, yet there are some 
generalizations v/hich may be drawn 'from Doctor V/eil's findings. 
He found that the following variables were significantly related 
to students remaining in the program at the Education Center 
until graduation: (1) grade at time of originally dropping 
out of high school; the higher the grade the higher the proba- 
bility of success; (2) length of .time that had elapsed since 
the student originally dropped out of the regular high school; 
the longer the time,, the greater the probability of success; (3) 
age of the enrollee at the time of entering the program; the 
older the enrollee, the greater the chances *of graduating; 
(4) jcb categories; greater success was noted when the student 
worked for cooperating firms with flexible personnel policies. 

There appeared to be no significant relationship between 
success and the following variables: (1) standardized test 
scores; (2) marital status of the parents; (3) sex of the 
students; (4) academic achievement at the center; and (5) 
size of family of orientation. 

The Education Center had a retention rate of 66jS which 
was higher than that of the Newark Central Evening Adult High 
School at 30,55^, Important is that the results of the pilot 
experiment in basic skills and the relationship of job cate- 

# 
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gories to success in the program seem to point to the impor- 
tance of flexibility in approach and attitudes when dealing 
with dropout students. 

Reviewing the above v/e can say that: (1) disadvantaged 
students gain from work exposure through a raising of aspira- 
tions and positive changes in self-concept; (2) potential 
dropouts* atAtudes toward school become more positive when 
involved in work-study arrangements and their parents may 
become more interested in their education; (3) flexibility 
in approach and attitudes is more likely to produce success 
when working with potential dropouts; and (4) standard pre- 
dictive variables such as standardized test scores and academic 
achievement may not be va.Ud when predicting the success of 
potential dropouts. 

MANAGERIAL RELATIONS WITH DISADVANTAGED V'ORK GROUPS 

An interesting study found by the author was made by 
Doctor Albert Sidney King at Texas Tech University. His 
study explores the effect of management expectations and actual 
or perceived performance with regard to disadvantaged workers. 
Supervisors, were lead to believe at the beginning of an employ- 
ment relationship that certain of their employees could be 
expected to show considerable working and/or training improve- 
ment during the course of employment. The supervisors were 

IT"" 

-'Albert Sidney King, DoB.A., "Managerial Relations 
V/ith Disadvantaged Work Groups; Supervisory Expectations of 
the Underprivileged V/orker," Disoertation Abstracts. 



told that predictions as to a given individual's probable 
v/ork training performance were based on the tests administered 
to disadvantaged groups prior to their assignment to super- 
visors for training. In actuality, the individuals designated 
as having high aptitude potential were chosen at random and 
bore no relationship to the actual test results , the central 
hypothesis being that progress and performance tests and other 
measures of job success during and upon completion of training 
would indicate that the randomly selected and designated 
trainees would improve more than the undesignated others 
comprising a controlled condition. As expected, supervisors 
in the training situations rated trainees and responded in 
interviews with more favorable attitudes and evaluations towards 
workers designated as having high aptitude potential. Results 
of the study can be analyzed as a case of ir.ter-personal 
self-fulfilling prophecy and explained in terms of a conceptual 
theory of expectancy influence and roll behavior. 

Thus, we can say that when dealing with disadvantaged 
work groups supervisors who have a positive concept with regard 
to their employees* potential will probably increase those 
employees* probabilities of on-the-job success, 
EXAMINATIONS OF WORK-STUDY STUDENTS AND PROGRAMS 

In 1966 Eugene Fram finished a doctoral dissertation 
evaluating the Work-Study Program at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, This was not a Federal Work-Study Program and 
therefore, dealt with a cross section of the student body. 



The examination asked if the Rochester Institute of Technology 

was achieving the objectives established for its work-study 
16 

program. 

The objectives which were achieved will provide us with 
some generalizations which this author believes extend into 
and include the M.P.C, Work-Study Program. The study foi^nd 
that the program; (1) enabled the student to relate and 
supplemented working situations to academic instruction; (2) 
enabled the student to obtain the earnings to help finance 
his education; (3) afforded a cooperating company the oppor- 
tiinity to evaluate the student for full-time employment after 
graduation; (4) enabled the student to review and evaluate 
his occupational goal. All of these met objectives are impor- 
tant to the Work-Study Program at Monterey Peninsula College. 

The remainder of our related literature in this category 

surveying examinations of work-study students and programs 

are concerned with the Federal; Work-Study Program itself. 

The first study wair. conducted by Lloyd Bradf ield at the 

17 

University of North Dakota. He wished to determine whether 
any differences existed between a group of college freshman 
male students which could be classified as coming from a low 
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Eugene Harry Fram, Ed.D., "An Evaluation of the Work- 
Study Program at the Rochester Institute of Technology," 
Dissertation Abstracts . 

17 

'Lloyd Eugene Bradfield, D.D., "Th Personal Charac- 
teristics Related to College Performance and Adjustment of 
Work-Study and Non-Work-Study Freshman Males," Dissertation 
Abstracts. 



socio-economic level and the control group of ability matched 
males. Initial differences between the freshman groups in 
characteristics related to college adjustment. Levels of 
motivation and vocational aspirations were assessed uz the 
time the groups entered college and again after one semester 
in order to evaluate the effect of the college experience 
upon the groups. Number of dropouts and scholastic achieve- 
ment were also compared at the end of this semester. At the 
time of college ent-ance the work-study students differed 
from the control group in being sufficiently less interested 
in recreation. They tended to object to structures in their 
environments, imposed by others as well as themselves, to have 
less liking for detail and order, and to resist change. 

At the end of one semester the work-study students had 
signil'icantly increased in their desire for status. They 
also moved in the direction of greater need for freedom and. 
less ].iking for precision. They showed a significant increase 
in thtdr need for recreation so that at the end of the period 
the work-study and control groups no longer differed to a 
significant degree on this point. Finally the work-study 
students showed somewhat greater acceptance of change. When 
grade point averages were compared a non-significant tendency 
was found for the work-study student to have earned the higher 
grade point average. Only one student had dropped out of 
school from the combined groups and he had belonged to the 
Work-Study Program. However, similarities were noted between 
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the personal characteristics of the work-study f-tiuie-.-.ts and 
those shown by college dropouts in other studies. This sug- 
gested that the work-study groups might contribute ncro -rop- 
outs over a four year period than would the control group. 
Doctor Bradfield concluded that since the lower socio- 
econoinical student demonstrated, his capacity for acholastic 
achievement equivalent to the matched group, no major changes 
in the college structure need be made to accon^odate him. 
However, subtle changes in college-student relationships need 
be made to compensate for the work-study students' dislike 
of structure and conformity. This he bw-lieved would maximize 
the likelihood of the students completing college. 

Another study using control groups as a basis of com- 
parison for work-study students was conducted at the Universit 
of Alabama by Dorothy Jeanne Glazener Callihan."^^ Doctor 
Callihan believed that students coming from economically dis- 
advantaged families would show some measurable differences 
In academic ability or personality patterns from non-work- 
study students. She did not find this true. Federal college 
workt^tudy freshmen were compared with work-study freshmen 
who were employed on campus but were not vnder the Federal 
Work-Study Program. The federal work-study students were 
also compared with college only freshmen. Analysis of the 

. — • ' 

Dorothy Jeanne Glazener Callihan^ -Ph.D. /"An Analysis 
of Differences in Experimental Background and Personality 
Variables-^tween V/ork-Studv and Non-V/ork-Study Freshmen at 
the Unr.versity of Colorado-,' Dissertation Abstracts. 
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data indicated that there was .no significant difference among 
the three groups of students when personality variables and 
certain selective experience^ and background variables v;ere 
tested, variable by variable. However, the Federal Work-Study 
students were found to have a lower level of confidence than 
both of the control groups. 'Doctor Callihan did note that the 
possibilities existed that more significant differences could 
be found between groups if her study were replicated in an 
institution in another geographic region characterized by 
students with greater diversity in ethnic, racial and cultural 
backgrounds. 

An analysis of achievement and attitudes of Work-Study 
participants in the Federal Work-Study Program at the University 
of Colorado was conducted in 1966 by Frances Falck.*''^ The 
study was designed to determine if there were identifiable 
factors which differentiated the academically successful stu- 
dent from the academically unsuccessful first year students 
participating in the Federal Work-Study Program, The study 
was further designed to investigate the possible effects of 
-a special guidance program during the first semester on academic 
achievement, self -concept and perceptions of the university 
environment. The design also provided for the comparison of 
academic accomplishment between the work-study group and two 

19 

^Frances Elizabeth Falck, Ed,D,, "An Analysis of Achieve- 
ment and Attitudes of Freshman Participants in the Federal' 
Work-Study Program at the University of Colorado," Disse rtation 
Abstracts, -— 
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other student populations. 

The findings showed that appropriateness of vocational 
choice, the evaluative factor on the concepts "studying" and 
"grades" and "value priorities" were found to differentiate 
significantly the academically successful from the unsuccessful 
students within the work-study group. No statistically signi- 
ficant results were obtained when comparisons were made between 
students who participated in the special guidance program and 
the control students. Also no . significant differences were 
found between the academic accomplishments of the students 
participating in the Work-Study Prograrn with the comparison 
group or the freshman class as a. whole. The work-study students 
did as well as the other two groups. 

Leo Franklin Johnson at the Boston University School of 
Education completed a study in 1972 which analyzed the educa- 
tional outcomes of. college work-study experiences in one off- 

20 

campus institution. Doctor Johnson's institution was the 
YMCA of Greater Boston, which entered into an off-campus 
federal work-study agreement. Doctor Johnson examined two 
variables: (1) the style of management of the student super- 
visor; and (2) the extent of self-perceived career work con- 
gruence , 

Results indicated that students who participated in the 
20 

Leo Franklin Johnson, Ed.D,, "An Analysis of Education 
Outcomes of College Work-Study Experience in One Institution," 
Dissertation Abstracts. 



study tended to see their self, ideal-self, and the YMCA as 
more powerful than before they began working. They also tended 
to value their ideal-self, and the YMCA more than before as a 
result of the work-study experience. The YMCA was also per- 
ceived as more active than previously and students who per- 
ceived that the job they had was congruent with their career 
objectives tended to value the YMCA more highly than they had 
before the experience. The gap between perception of self and 
ideal-self at the end of the work experience was less for those 
who experienced high career work congruence and "modern," or 
open and flexible, management supervision than for those who 
experienced low career work congruence and "classical," or more 
structured management supervision. The study has implications 
for those interested in improving the educational quality of 
the work learning experience of students. The study indicated 
that this can be done by: (1) giving attention to the needs 

4 

of the supervisors of the work, learning experience; (2) helping 
the students to better understand learning opportunities in 
work settings; (3) assisting the institution in changing its 
structures to facilitate greater learning; and (4) providing 
necessary .training to enable the learning of students to be 
maximized, 
"• RAPE STUDIES 

A number of people who have studied the effects of work- 
study jobs on the academic performance of work-study students 
have shown that employment does not adversely affect work-study 



students' academic performance. Me have selected tliree studies 
as representatives of this. 

The first study v/as completed in I967 by Jolin La very at 

21 

Michigan State University, The primary purpose of this study 

was to investigate the effects of working part-time under the 

Federal College Work-Study Program on the academic achievement 

of freshman students of State University College Geneseo, Mew 

York, This was the first grade study of students on the College 

V/ork-Study Program, The results of the study indicated* that 

there were no significant differences between the academic 

achievement of those students who do or do not work during 

their freshman academic year. 

In May of 1970 the Journal of College Student Personnel 

published an article by Ray Merritt on the academic performance 

22 

of work-study students, . He. compared the grade point averages 
of students employed on the Federal V/ork-Study Program with 
the grade point averages of students who were members of social 
fraternities and sororities, Mr, Merritt examined ACT scores 
of the two groups as well as their grades and found that the 
students belonging to the fraternities and sororities had 
significantly higher scores, indicating that they would also 
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John William Lavery, Ed,D,, "A Study of the Effects of 
the Federal College Work-Study Program on the Achievement of 
Freshman College Students of the State University College, 
Geneseo, New York," Dissertation Abstracts , 
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Ray Merritt, "Academic Performance of Work-Study 
Students," The Journal of College Student Personnel , p, 173, 
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have higher grade point averages. 

The result of the study supported the idea that stuaents 
from low socio-economic levels scored lower on college entrance 
examinations than individuals from the upper socio-economic 
levels. However, the academic performance of students from 
the lower socio-economic levels was equal to that of the other 
students. Mr, Merritt's study, differed from that of Dr. Lavery 
in that freshmen were omitted from the sample in an effort to 
control for motivation. 

A similar study was conducted by James Hamm at the University 
of Wyoming. ^ Completed in 1971 the study was conducted of 
all students assigned to the College Work-Study Program at the 
University of Wyoming during the Spring Semester of 1970 to 
determine what, if any, adverse effects could be attributed to 
employment under the program. A preliminary analysis was under- 
taken to determine if major differences existed between the 
work-study group and the \iniversity undergraduate enrollment. 
Among the factors examined in this analysis were academic 
potential as measured by ACT composite scores, age, sex, class 
and enrollment in the various colleges of the university. No 
appreciable differences were apparent. 

Upon completion of the study the researchers generally 
concluded that no adverse effects on academic performance 

23 

'^James H. Hamm, Ed.D., "Academic Characteristics of 
College Work-Study Students at the University of Wyoming, Spring 
Semester 1970, Dissertation Abstracts. 



could be traced to the College V/ork-Study Program regardless 
of hours worked, class level, departmental enrollment or sex. 
With one categorical exception College V/ork-Study Program 
students achieved higher grade point averages than those 
reported by students not employed under the Work-Study Program. 
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CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Two questionnaires were distributed to collect data for 
this study. The first went to federal college work-study 
students and the second to the students' superviosrs. 

One hundred twenty four students were surveyed* Of these 
76 or 6Vff were minority students. All of the students needed 
to qualify in terras of , financial need to be placed in the V/ork- 
Study Program, They also had to meet the other qualifications 
listed in the Explanation of the Program, The students* 
questionnaire was distributed in early May. The 124 students 
surveyed re'presented IOO9S of the students working at that time. 

The work-study supervisors' questionnaire was distributed 
in late May, At this time, the 124 work-study students were 
being supervised by 47 different people. Thirty- four or 
7256 of these people responded to the questionnaire. The 
students employed by the 34 respondees worked under 47 differ- 
ent job categories or titles. We asked each of these respondees 
to evaluate the Placement Office and Work-Study Program, 
This required only 34 responses, (See Attachment 2,) 
WORK-STUDY STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

The first three questions on the Work-Study Student 
Questionnaire were: 



(1) I work at 

(2) lly job title is 

(3) IV Job activities include 

These questions ;^ere asked so that the students would have 
to define their job title. and activities before answering 
the rest of the questions. They are not important to our 
study except as a means of making students look at their jobs 
before proceeding to answer the rest of the questionnaire. 
The questions are very general and are seeking a wide range 
or responses. Thus, it is possible for a student to put 
down a number of responses in answer to any one question. 
The author feels that this will provide us with a range of 
student thought which would be unavailable with more specific 
questions. If the student answers, a question with statements 
concerning a number of different factors each of those factors 
are considered in the results when analyzing the questions 
and answers. 

The remainder of the questions and responses are listed 
below: 



Question No. k 



I am benefitting from my job in the following ways: 




N = 124 






Responses 


No, 




ResDonses 


/o 01 I> 


• 

1, Gaining and/or Improving skills 


66 




2, Getting along with people 


27 




3. Financial support 


16 




4. General learning and/or experience 


12 


i rvi/ 


5# Relates to career 


10 


8^ 


6. Learning or exercising responsibility 


7 


tffo 


7. Free or study time 


3 


2jo 


d. No response 


5 




Question No, 5 






Things that I expected from the .lob but didn't receive 


were: 


1, Received what I expected or more 


22 


107b 


2. More training or opportunity to learn 


16 




3. More or better supervision 


6 


y/o 


4* More money or hours 


5 




5» More responsibility 


4 




6, More work 


4 


% 


7. Had no expectations 


4 


% 


So More help (people or supplies) 


3 




9» School problems as a result cf the job 


1 




10, No response 


60 
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Question No. 6 

Things that I liked about my job were: 

N = 124 

Responses 



No. 

Responses 



^ of N 





ine people I worked with 


59 


47/o 


o 

^# 


Doing the work and gaining exi)erience 


-> 


399^0 


1 


iixxowea me uo neip oufiers 


10 




L 

*f • 


xiit; nours were convenient 


9 




c 


iiiVery thing 


6 




6. 


Accepting responsibility 


4 


39^ 


?• 


Allowed to work at own rate of speed 


3 


29S 


B. 


Job provided study time 


3 


2?i 


9. 


Disliked the job 


3 




10. 


The money 


3 


25S 


11. 


Job was interesting 


2 


2^ 


12. 


No response 


3 


29S 
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Question No, 7 

My job would have been better if; 
N = 124 

No. 

Responses Responses ^ of N 



1. 


Job was satisfactory 


23 


\H 


2. 


More work hours 


17 


14?^ 


3. 


Better organization at job site 


16 


13?S 


4. 


Had different job or worked 
with different people 


16 


. 13^^ 


5. 


Less work 


15 


\7$ 




More money 


14 


lljt 


7. 


More training 


13 


lljS 




More work 


12 


1055 


9. 


More working room and equipment 


.5 


49^ 


10. 


More responsibility 

• 


• 

5 


4JS 


11. 


Mentioned personal problems 


4 


39t 


12. 


Different schedule 


3 




13. 


No response 


24 




Question No. ^ 






The 


way I was trained for my job was: 






1. 


On-the-job and in-service training 


90 


739^ 


2. 


Past experience 


13 


119^ 


3. 


School classes 


10 




4* 


Received no. training 


6 




5. 


No response 


14 


11^ 
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Question No« 9 

My training could have been improved by: 
N = 124 

No. 

Responses Responses ^ of N 

1. More training or supervision 21 179^ 

Training was not needed I5 12^ 

Stronger personal commitment by student 9 7^ 

Better organization 3 

More technical training 6 * % 

More experience 6 5^ 

Training was good to excellent 4 

Taking related classes 2 

No response 53 2<.3^ 
Question No, 10 
My supervisors helped me by: 

1. Being friendly and understanding 37 30^ 

2, Being available when needed 33 2% 
3« Demonstrating 33 27^ 
4« Giving responsibility 10 ^ 
5# Teaching new skills 3 2^ 
6t Did not help 3 29$ 
7. Firing me 11 
8« No response \j 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
d 
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Question No. 11 



M = 124 






Responses 


No. 

Responses 


i> of 


1« Got me iob that hplned mp 
learn 


21 




2, Helpful, responsive to me 


21 




3. Information was accurate, efficient 


20 




4* Helped me get job 


15 


12<fo 


5. None received or not enough received 


11 


% 


6, Liked job I got 


11 




?• Able to choost own job 


9 


% 


Provided information on my money and 


hoiors 6 


% 


9« Not needed 


1 




10. No response 


23 





Question No. 12 



The counseling and information I received from the Job 
Uiilce was bad because: 


Placement 


1. 


The counseling and information was good 


16 


I35S 


2. 


Did not receive any information or 
counseling or it was inadequate 


13 


11^ 


3. 


Personal problem with Placement Office 
employee 


1 




4. 


Responded slowly 


1 




5. 


Could not gut job I wanted 


1 




6. 


Hard to get appointment 


1 




7. 


No response 


63 
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WORK-.STUDY SUPERVISORS* QUESTIONNAI RE 

The construction of the V/ork-Study Supervisors' Question- 
naire is very similar to that of the student questionnaire. 
Once again questions are general and seek a wide range of 
responses to obtain the total range of supervisors' reactioiu 
The first two questions of the questionnaire are aimed at 
preparing the supervisor for the questionnaire. The responses 
to the rest of the questions are listed below: 
Question No. 3 
Skills my student (s) needed: 
N = 47 



Responses 


No. 

Responses 


f of 


!• Good work habits 


36 


iiio 


2. Technical work skills 


24 




3. Working and communicating with people 


13 




4'. Language skills 


10 


21'fo 


5. Math skills 


A 


9fo 


6, No response 


1 


2% 



Question No. 4 

Skills my student (s) lacked; 



1. 


Good work habits 


17 


3(y-/o 


2. 


None or not applicable 


14 


30'/. 


3. 


Technical skills 


10 


^lfo 


4. 


Working and communicating with people 


6 




5. 


Language skills 


4 




6. 


No response 


6 


13^ 
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Question No. 5 

Due to the job, my student (s) learned: 



N « 47 

. . No. 



Responses Responses 5» 


or N 


!• Technical skills 


3d 




• 

2. Good work habits • .... 


21 




' 3* Working and communicating with people . 


16 




4* Response Indicated no learning took place 


4 




5. Language skills 


2- 




6, Learned about particular programs 


2 




7« No response 


1 




Question No. 6 . . . _ .. . . 






My student's (or studenl^s*) performance was good because: 


1« Good wprk habits..' 


33 




2, Good attitude - able to work with others 


32 




3, Students were bright, and. learned. quicW.y 


15 




4* Students were only adequate or not good 


'6 




5 • Good skills \ 


• :>2 




6.' No response 


2 


4)t 


Question I^o. 7 


• 




My student's (students') performance was bad 


because: 




1« Performances wert^ not bad 


"27^ 


57* 


2« Poor attendance and punctuality 


10 


21fl 


3« Bad work habits 


7 


155t 


4« Scheduling problems . 


■■'3 




5« Supervisor lackeid time . .. 


.1 . 




6, Work-Study Program restrictions 


• 1 




♦ 

7, No response 


9 


19Jt 
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Question No. 6 

My student's (students') training consisted 



1, On. the job training 

2, Training sessions 

3, Training not necessary 
4* No response 
Question No« 9 (a) 

My relationship with my student (s) was: 
1« Good to excellent 
2. Student/Supervisor 
3« Student/Teacher 
4* Poor to Fair 



Question No* 9 (b) 

My relationship could have been improved by: 
It Better training or counseling 
2, Not applicable 

3« Improved work oi* v/ork habit a by students 
4« No response 



27 

11 23^S 

4 ^ 

5 lljt 



33 70jJ 

7 - 15^ 

5 • 11^ 

3 ^ 

2 45^ 

3 65^ 



a 17^ 

a 17?S 

7 155^ 

24 51* 



N = 47 

Responses 




No. 



Question No, 9 (c) 

I 

My student's (students*) attitude toward me was: 



N = 47 

No. 



Responses 


Respor.iii 


es io of N 


!• Good to excellent 


22 


47^ 


2, Helpful and cooperative 


a 


17^ 


• 

3« Respectful 


5 


11^ 


4« Unknown 


2 


4^ 


5« No response 


10 




Question No. 10 






The information and assistance I received 
Office was good because: 


from the 


Placement 


N = 43 * 






1. It was efficient 


11 


^ ^ ^ 

32^ 


2« It was considerate and concerned 




24?t 


• 

3« Not applicable 




24?^ 


4« It was helpful 


* 

0 


18^. 


5« It was prompt 


3 




6« It was persistent 


2 




Question No. 11 






The information and assistance I received 
Office was bad because: 


from the 


Placement 


1« Not applicable 


6 




2. Didn't receive enough information 
about students 


3 ■ 




3« Sent unsuitable students 


3 


9?« 


4« Not bad 


2 


6jC 


5« Errors were made 


1 




6« Was slow in sending time cards 


1 


yf> 


7» No response 


17 


50^ 



I think the Work-Study Program was good because: 










Responses 


No. 

Responses 


^ of H 


1. Creates learning experience for 
student 


13 


Wo 


2, Helps students continue their 

education 


7 


21sS 


3. Provides help for supervisors 


7 




4. Students and facility work together 


5 




5* Gives students responsibility 


2 




6. No response 


6 




Question No, 13 






I think the V/ork-Study Program was bad because: 




N = 34^ 






Responses 


No. 

Responses 


fo o f N 


1. Not applicable 


6 




2. Students were not interested or 
motivated 


4 




3. Student hours and allocations (deter- 
mined under federal guidelines) 


3 




4« No response 


21 


625S 
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CONCLUSIOHS 

The results of the Federal Work-Study Students* 
Questionnaire indicate that students are gaining and/or 
improving skills, getting along with people, obtaining, 
financial support and learning. Most of the students are 
happy with their jobs but would like more training or oppor- 
tunity to learn, A good portion, of the students would like 
more and better supervision, or. training and more responsibility. 
Significant was the fact that some students would like their 
money or hours expanded. The students enjoy the people they 
work with and enjoy v/orking and gaining experience. In some 
cases they are happy for the opportunty to help others. 
Some would like to work under more organization. The majority- 
are trained through on-the-job and in-service training. . A 
smaller percentage have acquired their skills through past 

* 

epxerience and school classes. Some students feel that training 
was not needed for their jobs. Some feel that they need to 
make a stronger personal commitment to their jobs. They like 
their supervisors because they are generally friendly and 
understanding, available when needed, demonstrate how to do 
things, and is some cases give responsibility. 

. They think that the Placement Office is good because it 
helps them get a job. In a large number of cases this job provided 
learning and career orientation or training. They found that 
the Placement Office was helpful and responsive. They also 
found that the information was generally accurate and that 
the office was efficient. Some students did not receive 



enough information and counseling from the Placement Office 
and a smaller number indicated that they were happy they v/ere 
able to choose their own jobs. 

When asked what was bad about the Placement Office 
function, the largest group with a complaint stated 
that they did not receive any or enough information or coun- 
seling. 

The Work-Study Supervisors* Questionnaires revealed 

« 

that the primary skills which supervisors look for in students 
are good work habits. About half of the supervisors looked 
for technical work skills and a quarter wanted students who 
could communicate and work with other people. About 30j5 
needed language and math skills. About one-third of the 
supervisors said that the students lacked good work h?>.bits 
and 20^ stated that they lacked technical skills with about 
10^ saying that their students needed to improve their language 
skills. Most of the supervisors felt that their students 
learned technical skill while on the job and that they picked 
up good work habits. They felt that their students* perfor- 
mance was? good basically because of good work habits and 
good attitudes. 

When asked what was bad about their students* perfor- 
mance about 2095 said poor attendance and punctuality, 159^ 
indicated bad work habits. Most of the supervisors provided 
on-the-job training for students and 2yf) provided training 
sessions. They felt that their relationships with their 



studer-os were good to excellent. Some felt tnat they needed to 
supply better training and counseling. The supervisor-, 
felt th-at the information and assistance received from the 
Placement Office was good because it was efficient, considerate, 
and helpful. Those that felt the information and assistance 
in the Placement Office could be improved said that ohey 
didn»t receive enough irformation about students or that 
unsuitable students were sent to them. Both of these categories 
only registered 9?S. About 1^0^ felt that the Work-Study Pro- 
was good because it helped create learning experiences for 
students and approximately 20/o said it helped students continue 
their education with the same amount saying it provided help 
for supervisors. A small number of supervisors felt that 
the Work-Study Program was bad because students were not 
interested or motivated or because of problems with student 
hours and allocations „ 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This examination of the Work-Study Program at Monterey 
Peninsula College has attempted to look at the broad issues 
involved in work-study education as relates to disadvantaged 
students. It has then attempted to examine the program* at 
Monterey Peninsula College through questionnaires distributed 
to the students* supervisors and to the students themselves. 
The questionnaires asked for general responses which might be 
interpreted into a measurement of the feelings and attitudes of 
participants, as well as how their views of the results of the 
M,P,C, Program, 

The author has surveyed the range of related literature 
and has found that this generally falls into five categories. 
These are: (1) explanations of work-study programs; (i.) effects 
of work-study programs on disad van*. used students; (3) managerial 
relations with disadvantaged work groups; (4) examination of 
work-study students and programs; and (5) grade studies of 
• work-study students. Through our related literature we can 
conclude that counseling and good jobs are important to the 
success of the work-study program. Also work-study programs 
need school support to provide the range of student needs. 
Work experience and skill development are important to dis- 
advantaged students and work-study programs tend to raise 
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aspirations, self-concept and positive attitudes towards 
schools by work-study students. Schools need to be flexible 
in meeting the needs of their work-study students. In 
examining managerial relations with disadvantaged work groups 
the author found that if the supervisor has a positive con- 
cept of his employees, the success factor is likely to raise. 

It is important that the needs of supervisors be taken 
into account when providing the work learning experience. 
It is also positive if students are helped to better under- 
stand opportunities in their work settings and if the training 
is maximized. Lastly, our related literature explored the effects 
of work on the grades of work-study students. No ill effects were 
found. 

Our questionnaires discovered that M,P,C, work-study students 
felt that they were gaining skills and were learning. However 
they felt the need for more training and opportunity to learn 
and felt that supervision was important to their working 
experience. The students were happy to be able to select 
jobs and received many jobs which offered them a learning 
experience. They felt, however, the need for more information 
and counseling from the Placement Office, Supervisors felt 
that they were providing training and commented on the good 
attitudes and work habits of students. The major problem 
with work-study students were attendance and punctuality. 
Some supervisors felt that they needed to supply better brain- 
ing and counseling. They felt that the Placement Office was 



doing a good job but t>'at they needed more information about 
students and that unsuitable students were at times sent to 
them. In some cases they also felt a need for more information 
about work-study procedures. Most of the employers felt that 
work-study was providing a learning experience for students 
as well as providing them with student help and students with 
the money to support them through college. 

Some supervisors f f it that students were not interested 
or motivated and some remarked about problems with hours and 
allocations of work-study students. 



CHAPTER V 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Through his examinations the author has concluded that 
the work-study program at Monterey Peninsula College is func- 
tioning on valid premises. However, it needs to further develop 
the program along the lires of those premises. 

First, the Placement Office must provide adequate coun- 
seling for work-study students. This counseling should be 
more continuous and should be done through follow-up as well 
as spending more time with the students before the placement. 

Work-study students need more jobs with training oppor- 
tunities,* These can be developed off-campus or through more 
supervisor-placement office contact. 

The Placement Office should provide supervisors with more 
information about students and maintain more constant contact. 
It shoxxld develop guidelines to inform supervisors of the use 
of work-study students and should encourage supervisors to 
provide training for their student employees. 

More follow-up is necessary to help students and super- 
visors by the Placement Officer or trained work-study students 
assistants. 
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MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE 



980 FREMONT • MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 93940 • TELEPHONE (408) 375-9821 



GEORGE J. PAUL 

PfiidMf and Syp^finhndwt 



Dear Hoxk-8tudy StudMit : 

EnclOMd you vlll find m qu»a{:l<nnAlre thet vould liln you to eonplate and 
return to ua. Ic la taponent to us that you fill out tha qtiaatlon&alta cot?t lat y 
siaca It allowa ua to axasdne tha Work-Study Ptograa «d laaure that It ruiin bct.cr 
next yaac. 

On K«y 10» lAuta yot^ ?lck up your vork-atudy check, yoa can ratum thla quaatiurri- 
alva to tha vetfc«4tttdy tcble which will be aat up la front of the Adtdoigt ration 
Building. The table wlU be named by Work*S(tt4y Intervlewera vho wUl also be 
able to Iftfon you of the nuaber of houra left In your work-8tu(ty alloe*tloa. 
You can alao return thla queatloonalre to tlie Placeaent Of floe a| any tine. 

You will not be itile to pick up your work-atudy check tmtll thla questionnaire ha . 
been returned. 

Your anavera to the queatlona will be kept coqqiletely confidential* \Je have la- 
aured thla by attaching a HorH<r8tudy Muober to each queationnalre* The amt i^i 
correaponda to your nana on a liat in ny office. Once we receive the queatlonn- 
aixe, ve will da each the IfotkoStudy Muift>er. In thla vmj, we know that you have 
returned your queatlonnelre and people looking over your anawers will not be ^oIk 
to link theft to yc:«. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this andervor. 
V«ry truly yours , 




' 3111 Bob row 
I'lacaMnt Officer 
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Att. 



•CARD Of TRUSTffS 

Lrn?r P^N^^N' ''''•«<'•'" ^RS- RICHARD ELDRED, Vic* Prwidtnf RALPH ATKINSON RUSSEL HANSEN SHERMAN SMITH 



WORK STUDY NO. 



er|c U^9- 



% 



WORK STUDY STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. I work at 



2. >V Job title is 

3. If/ job activities include 



A. I am benefiting from Job in the following ways: 



5. Things that I expecud from the job but didn't receive were: 



6. Things that I liked about n/ job were: 



7* M/ job would have been better if 



8. Tlie way I was trained for ny job was: 
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9* )f/ training could have been inpzoved by 



10* Vfy supervisors helped ne by 



11. The Counseling and Information I received fron the Job Placneent Office was 
good because 



12' The Counseling and Infomatlon I received fron the Job Placement Office was. 
bad because 



13. COMMENTS : 
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MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE 

980 FREMONT • MONTIREY, CALIFORNIA 93940 • miPHONI (408) 37S-9821 

BEST COPYAVAIUIBlE 



GEORGE J. FAUL 



Dear Work Study Supervisor: 

This Is a questionnaire that we would like you to complete and 
return to us. It Is Inpo nt that you fill out the questionnaire 
cotnpletely, since It all \a to examine the Work-Study program 
and improve It next year. 

We are Insuring the confidentiality of your answers through the 
designated number attached to the first sheet. This number Is 
assigned to your office and correspondes to a listing we have 
made. Once we receive the questionnaire » we will detach the 
first sheet* In this way» we know that you have returned your 
questionnaire I and people looking over your answers will not be 
able to link them to you. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation In this endeavour. 
Yours very truly, 



Bill Bob row 
Placement Officer 
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iOARO OF TRUSTEES 

^rtAiie^. KNTON, Pre ide/if 



MKS RICHARD ELDRED. V^kt fftld%nt RALPH ATKINSON 



RUSSEl HANSEN SHERMAN SMITH 



WOPJC STUDY SUPEF.VISOP.S* QUESTIONNAIRE 



Work Station No., 
I work at 



>!y job title ls_ 



r 
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WORK-STUDY SUPERVISORS 
QUESTIONNAIRE (Cont.) 



PAGE 2 



If more than one student job title is necessary In your office, please 
respond by filling out a separate page 2 and 3 for each job title. In cases 
where you have a number of students workinp under one job title, please ♦ 
examine the students categorically In your responses. 



1. My studcjnt's (or students') job title: 



2. My student's (or students') job activities: 



3« Skills my 8tudent(s) needed: 



A« Skills my student (s) lacked: 



5. Due to the job, my student(s) learned: 



6. My student's (or students') performance was good because: 



7. My student's (or students') performance was bad because: 



7 



WORK-STUDY SUPERVISORS 
QUESTIOMMAIRE (Cont.) 



PAGE 3 



8. My student's (students') training consisted o£:_ 



9. a) Ify relationship with my studentCs) was: 



b) Ify relationship could have been inproved by: 



c) Vy student's (students') attitude toward oe was: 
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WORK-STUDY SUPERVISORS 
QUESTIOimAIRE (Cont.) 



PAOE 4 



10. The information tcid assistance I received from the Placement Office 
was good because: 



11. The information and assistance I received from the Placement Office 
was bad because: 



12. X think the Work-Study Program was good because: 



13. I think the Work-Study Program was bad because: 



lA. COMMSNTS: 



mmiTY OF CALIF. 
WSAN(3£LES 

OCT 25 1974 
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